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almost impassable quagmire by carts. It was typical of Elwin that,
apart from preliminary gusts of irritation, he adapted himself to
these inconveniences with the utmost complacency.

A similar disregard for ostentation marked Elwin's quarterly
"Sacrament Sunday." "The clerk used to bring the requisites for
the Celebration in a wicker basket," Elwin's son relates, "which
was pushed under the altar, where it was plainly visible below the
big white cloth that replaced the musty covering of other times.
With the sacred vessels were placed on the altar an ordinary loaf
of bread and a black bottle of wine, covered over with a napkin. As
the main part of the congregation retired, the rector removed this
covering, took a corkscrew and opened the bottle, and prepared the
elements in sight of the communicants." When Elwin in later
years succumbed to the attractions of aristocratic society and took
pleasure in visiting great estates, the simplicity of his luggage
matched that of his sacramental services. He was conspicuous
among guests who never travelled without squadrons of trunks by
his habit of bringing with him only "a tiny hand-portmanteau and
small carpet-bag," which he insisted on carrying himself and reso-
lutely refused to let out of his sight while in transit. The affection-
ate amusement of his hosts on these occasions is illustrated by a
remark of Lord Bath's to Elwin, as they opened an old cupboard
to consult some manuscripts that were covered with dust: "You
had better let me go first, for I have another coat to put on, and
you know you haven't."

In 1860 Elwin resolved to give up the editorship of The Quar-
terly Review, his decision being motivated chiefly by a desire to
devote his time to John Murray's edition of Pope, for which he had
become responsible on the death of John Wilson Croker in 1857.
This was his chief employment for more than a decade. He pub-
lished four volumes in 1870 and another in 1872, but old age, ill
health, and private sorrows, reinforced by the adverse criticism
with which his work had been received in some quarters, led him in
1878 to abandon the edition to Professor Courthope. The principal
interest of his declining years was the reconstruction of his parish
church at Booton, but his continued devotion to literature is wit-